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The One Man Power. 

“That man is free whom the truth makes 
free,” is a declaration now and then conspicu- 
osly realized in one who is seen to stand alone 
for truth’s sake. There are monarchs for 
selfs sake, who make it their business to stand 
alone in the land and say, ‘‘I, and none else!’’ 
And there are monarchs for truth’s sake, who 
with an eye single to Divine truth, stand alone 
in their testimony until some—and eventually 
multitudes—have the courage to join them. 
But while alone and single-handed, they may 
be wielding a grander power to turn the con- 
sciences of men—or rather be more purely 
wielded by it—than after the dangerous day 
comes on when ‘‘all men speak well of them.” 

That faithfulness of one who is willing to 
stand out as the martyr of a great truth or 
problem of his day, soon draws public notice 
upon himself as the standard-bearer of a prin- 
ciple, and so centres men’s attention on the 
problem which he represents. 

The more singular his independence of the 
slave-powers that be, the more conspicuously 
is a giant abuse or wrong challenged for public 
examination in the light of truth, conscience 
and reason. 

If now any, while reading this, appre- 
hend it points to the eccentric method of Car- 
rie Nation, such is not the intention of these 
remarks, while yet her attitude gives some 
point to them. We believe her single-handed 
testimony against the official permission of 
the rum-power to have its way, is heroic in 
courage, but misguided in method. Her 
strength in her cause towers above her weak- 
ness in the hatchet, so that the moral rebuke 
administered by her fortitude rings louder in 
men’s ears than the clash of questionable meth- 








ods. Thus, in spite of the flaw in her armor, 
it is seen that ‘‘thrice armed is he whose cause 
is just,” and another illustration is shown of 
the fact that singleness of sacrifice in a right- 
eous testimony, marks one as a central figure 
of effective remonstrance, and concentrates 
the public conscience upon that for which one 
stands out as a martyr. 

We also as a people have yet something left 
of peculiar and unique modes of testimony (in 
this case unstigmatized with violence), which 
make us seem to stand sufficiently alone amidst 
the multitudes, to draw their thought and 
conscience to the principles for which we 
stand. Those testimonies stand, in the minds 
of their bearers as signs of those principles 
and they usually wane as wanes interest in the 
principles. But an increase of spiritual life 
in all the bearers would doubtless give their 
testimonies a livelier meaning than that which 
they now seem, in the eyes of the world, to 
carry. Would that the words ‘‘thou’’ and 
‘*thee” meant now the spiritually-minded men 
they once did mean; and may that life yet be 
restored unequivocally to our testimonies. 
Enough, however, remains in them to act as 
a silent protest against much that goes on 
about us, and to concentrate thought on what 
the Quaker is supposed to represent; for in- 
stance, the immediate and perceptible influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, a direct worship in 
spirit and in truth; a ministry to be delivered 
only as, and as freely as, immediately given; 
no mediator or priest provided but Christ, the 
*‘one Mediator between God and men;” Him 
to be head over all things and services to his 
church; his baptism with the Holy Ghost and 
fire the ordained successor of the water baptism 
of John and. the Jews; the communion of the 
Spirit intended as the higher and true Lord’s 
supper and Christian passover; a concern to 
**follow peace with all men,’’ and renounce 
carnal warfare; to be exempt from the chang- 
ing fashions of men and women in attire, and 
from all display founded in vanity—and so 
forth, through all observances of the witness 
for Truth, without whose inward monitions 
none of the above-named specialties of our 
profession could have been laid upon us, to 
differentiate us as a testimony-bearing people. 
For testimony must be distinguishable to be 
a testimony. Some say our distinctive prin- 
ciples belong to our Society of the past; we 








say they belong to the church of the future. 
And there are those who bear no outward in- 
dications of the Friend who will say that ‘‘in 
proportion as Friends have lost their distin- 
guishing marks and characteristics, in that 
proportion have they lost their former influ- 
ence in the world.’’ Some confession of this 
appears in the recent Address of English 
Friends to their new king, who, though they 
have consented to discard our distinctive pro- 
nouns of the singular number, yet resumed 
them in their language to a monarch who 
otherwise, presumably, would have discredited 
them as Friends. 

To return from the mission and power of 
a Christian Society, when kept singular where 
the Truth is singular, to the peculiar power 
of one man singly bent on Truth as he sees it, 
we instance the singular conduct of a soldier 
in battle discharging his musket into the sky, 
rather than at men’s lives. Had he weakly 
imitated his comrades, no sermon from him on 
murder by command, could have been handed 
down to this day through its ministry of nearly 
forty years. 


At the battle of Chickamauga, says a writer in 
the Galveston News, I saw a fellow shooting 
straight up in the air and praying as lustily as 
ever one of Cromwell’s roundheads prayed. 

The Presbyterians of 1646 prayed loud and sang 
hymns in battle, but they shot straight at the 
cavaliers every time. This fellow was blazing 
away at the sky, and when Lieutenant Killing- 
worth remonstrated with him about it he paid 
no attention to him whatever. Captain Joe 
Billingsley threatened to cut him down with his 
sword if he didn’t shoot at the enemy, for the 
woods in front were full of them. He merely re- 
marked to the Captain: “You can kill me if you 
want to, but 1 am not going to appéar before my 
God with the blood of my fellow-man on my soul.” 

He never flinched, but stood squarely up, ex- 
posed to every volley of the enemy’s fire. When 
the sun set on the evening of September 18, 1863, 
Captain J. C. Billingsley and Lieutenant Allen 
Killingworth both lay dead on the battlefield of 
Chicamauga, and R—— went through without a 
scratch. 


Why do governments not see the impolicy 
of not exempting from conscription those who 
conscientiously cannot kill a fellow-being? So 
fight they, if forced into the field, as men that 
waste their ammunition, rather than their own 
and other’s souls. Thus singular were the 
Christians of the early centuries, whose stead- 
fast answer was, ‘‘I am a Christian, and there- 
fore I cannot fight!’ 

Has Christianity changed since then? Chris- 
tendom has—the professing church has; but 
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Christianity never! Christianity must ever be 
the spirit of Christ, ‘‘the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever.” We are told that the Daily 
News has, under the heading, ‘‘ Return to Primi- 
tive Christianity,’’ reported a Conference in 
London ‘‘to deplore the more recent bellicose 
and Christ-rejecting tendencies of convention- 
al Christianity, and earnestly to seek a way 
of escape, and of practical return to the origi- 
nal protest, practice and preaching.’’ Why 
should the world-conformed churches be out- 
done by freer thinkers in their openness to the 
witness for truth against war? ‘‘Agnostics, 
Unitarians, Positivists, Socialists and Inde- 
pendent labor men’’ are said to be the stones 
that are crying out against war, while the 
children of the professing church hold their 
peace. May Christ’s spirit baptize them. 

The conscientious protest of one English 
Friend is producing a far-reaching impression. 
Says the London Friend, ‘‘We have not often 
read more hearty words than those appearing 
in a leading article of the Shields Daily Ga- 
zette of the ninth instant, commenting on the 
action of Charles H. Fox, of Gloucester, in 
refusing to pay his income tax this year. The 
Gazette said:” 


Some of the greatest events of the world have 
been brought about by the firmness of one man in 
resisting what he believed to be oppression or na- 
tional wrong. Some of our greatest modern con- 
flicts have been marked by the refusal of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends to be identified 
either actually or ethically with them. Mr. 
Bright’s protests against the Crimean war stand 
out as the most memorable, and the earliest stand 
made against popular passion within the period of 
extended franchises. No doubt a gradually grow- 
ing humanity has been infusing itself into the 
minds of pedple all over the world. The passion 
of war is less intense and more short-lived than it 
was. There isa larger element of opposition to 
war among the more advanced peoples of the world 
than ever has been before. For this progress the 
world is largely indebted to men of the type of 
Mr. Fox and to acts such as his. They concen- 
trate attention on great problems. There is no 
teacher so eloquent as the man who teaches at 
some risk, and makes protests that cost him dear. 
If it be clearly impossible for statesmen at the 
present age to discountenance all war, there is a 
question that one might ask—a question on a 
smaller scale—namely, what might happen were 
all the Churches so determinedly set against 
armed conflict as the Society of Friends? A great 
impetus would be given to Peace. A great step 
forward would be taken in the progress of the 
world, for it would mean that the Christian 
Churches had resolved to throw all the weight of 
their influence in the scale against international 
strife. Theirs is the function of teachers, of pre- 
senting ideals, not of harping slavishly upon im- 
mediate possibilities, but of holding up the perfect 
human state. 


This strength of the ‘‘one man power” for 
the truth, is not the strength of the man, but 
the strength of his cause; and his influence is 
not his, but that of the Spirit of Truth opening 
its way for the principle of which one stands 
as herald and sacrifice. ‘‘Not by might, not 
by power but by my Spirit, saith the Lord” 













preaching of the Quaker meetings is sadly weak. 
In some congregations there is almost none; in 
others there is too much. 
which “ self-willed and wrong-headed individuals 


shall one, we may add, ‘‘chase a thousand;” 
and Christ is his majority where the invisible 
forces that are with the faithful one are more 
than the visible that may be against him. 








Quakerism in England: its Present Position. 
By Edward Grubb. 


We have received a reprint of an article 
bearing the above title, taken from The Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, a Methodist magazine. 
It seems a calm, well-balanced portraiture to 
the outside view; clearly presented to the 
understanding and for the information of the 
religious public in England, in regard to the 
condition, profession, constitution, modes of 
worship and operation, departments of work 
and phases of thought of the Society of Friends 
as it at present exists in that country. Asa 
concise and very convenient statement for all 
who would seek the information given, it is to 
be valued—whether we like all the facts con- 
tained in the information or not. 

Passing by the statistics given, and his men- 
tion of what some would call signs of life in 
answer to the question, ‘‘Has the glory de- 
parted?’’ we come to where the author would 
find the truest ground of continued vitality, 
namely in the Society’s congregational life and 
its method of conducting public worship. 


This, he says, is a direct consequence of its root 
principle, which is a profound belief in the present 
activity of the Holy Spirit in the heart of the in- 
dividual and in the gathered church. 

Every one knows that the Friends have no pro- 
fessional ministry. Each one of the 376 congre- 
gations reported last year in Great Britain “runs” 
itself, under the control (as is believed) of the 
Holy Spirit, without the aid of any paid or recog- 
nized pastor. Every one knows, too, that silence 
is a very general feature of the Quaker worship. 
But it is not so generally known that there is much 
of vocal prayer and preaching found in the meet- 
ings of the Friends, and that this ministry is, at 
least to a large extent, of a type rarely found 
elsewhere. Three hundred and sixty-four persons 
(of whom 219 were men and 145 were women) 
were last year returned as “ Recorded Ministers;” 
that is, as having been placed on the list of per- 
sons frequently engaged in helpful vocal ministry. 
Besides these an unknown number of other persons 
take part from time to time in the vocal service of 
the congregations, many of them to the spiritual 
help and comfort of their friends. 

It is here the weakness and at the same time the 
strength of Quakerism is specially manifested. 
The theory of the Friends is that all their public 
worship is conducted, like that in the apostles’ 
days at Corinth, under the immediate control and 
direction of the Spirit. Hence the “basis of si- 
lence,” that there may be “ liberty and prophesy- 
ing” for anyone, man or woman, who is moved of 
the Spirit to offer words of prayer, praise, or ex- 
hortation. It will be no cause for wonder that 
the Friends have to pay, sometimes dearly, for the 
liberty they enjoy. The wonder is rather that 
by fallible human beings such liberty should not be 
grossly abused, that it does not tend to mere dis- 
order, that such a system (or want of system) can 
be worked at all to general edification. It must 
be confessed at once that much of the impromptu 


There are cases in 








insist on “easing their minds.” even when the el- 
ders (officers whose duty it is to control and foster 
the ministry in the spiritual interests of the con- 
gregation) have privately urged them to forbear. 
Here and there you may be troubled with rambling, 
disconnected utterances, in which the speaker ob- 
viously mistakes the association of ideas or words 
between text and text for the operation of the 
Spirit on his mind. Now and then a person will 
enforce his own dogmatism with all the infallabil- 
ity of ignorance. 

But, when all weaknesses are freely admitted, 
there remains something in the Quaker mode of 
worship which many who have become accustomed 
to it feel to be quite unique and priceless, and 
which I for one have found to yield its own evi- 
dence, more impressive than any gained elsewhere, 
of the real and continued presence of that Spirit 
whose direct control the first Christians believed 
in and lived under. Disorder is very rare ; in most 
congregations harmony prevails under the manifest 
power of God. When you have known, not only 
amid the silence of all flesh, 

the Voice 
Like none beside, on earth or sea, 


but also have found the simple words, spoken per- 
haps by those not personally known to you, “ fall 
on the dry heart like rain;’ when you have known 
the secret of your own soul’s spiritual need and 
yearnings opened up, and directly met, by the 
words spoken,—then you can gratefully acknowl- 
edge that the message is from a higher than hu- 
man source, that God is in it of a truth. I speak 
from experience, and there are hundreds of Friends 
who would agree that, with due allowance for all 
drawbacks, such is the quality of much of the Qua- 
ker ministry to-day. In the light of this experi- 
ence, which could only be verified by others at the 
cost of some perseverance in attending different 
Friends’ meetings, I am wholly unable to agree 
with those who complain that “the glory has de- 
parted.” This is the real test, and, in my judg- 
ment, the Society can stand it. 

There is yet another. The Church meetings of 
the Society are held, in theory, under the same 
headship of Christ as the meetings for worship ; 
and, though an order of business is preserved, and 
decorum maintained by a “clerk” who is at once 
president and secretary, no formal “resolutions” 
or “amendments” are put forward, and no vote is 
ever taken. Speakers express their views ; others 
briefly concur or dissent ; and the clerk’s duty is 
“to gather the sense of the meeting.” This he 
usually succeeds in doing to the satisfaction of all 
parties. In 1888 I was present throughout the 
discussion of a point of cardinal importance, on 
both sides of which feelings ran high, the question 
at issue being no less than the adoption of a 
Creed. The subject was debated a whole day long 
in a company of a thousand men and women, every- 
one of whom had an equal right to speak. Not 
one bitter or unkind word was uttered from first 
to last, and the clerk was able at the end to frame 
a minute which satisfied all present that he had 
expressed “the sense of the meeting ”—the sense 
being that the creed should not be accepted. This 
was no exception, but happily a normal instance. 
Such repression of “ the creature,” such fundamen- 
tal harmony, is strong evidence of life—the life of 
the Spirit. 

Turning back to the public worship of the 
Friends, we may hold it certain that if there were 
a real and general failure in it, a demand would 
have arisen for its supersession. Intelligent men 
and women will not continue to maintain a unique 
system that works badly, even if it is financially 
economical. Now, it is certain that any proposal 
to alter the method of congregational worship in 
this country, in the direction of a paid pastorate 
and prearranged services, would meet with almost 
unanimous condemnation. I have recently been 
surprised at the vigor with which certain propo- 
sals in the direction of special training for minis- 
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ters have been opposed by some of the most earn- 
est and enlightened Friends, just on the ground 
that it would tend to set up a separate caste of 
preachers. There is, undoubtedly, a widespread 
consciousness of the weakness I have alluded to ; 
but this has led, not to a desire to abandon the 
Quaker method, but to make its true spirit better 
understood and more worthily embodied in prac- 
tice. A considerable part of the Yearly Meeting 
of 1899 was occupied with this subject ; and as 
the outcome a document on “ Worship and Minis- 
try” was sent down to all congregations by order 
of the “Meeting on Ministry and Oversight.” It 
shows, in the language of to-day, what the Quaker 
ideal really is; perhaps also it expresses, not un- 
worthily, the ideal of all true worship. 

These passages will show, I trust, that the Qua- 
ker ideal of worship and ministry is still alive. 
and that it is held in no merely traditional man- 
ner. The reception which was accorded to the ad- 
dress from which they are taken, throughout the 
Society in this country, is an evidence of its time- 
liness. 


After a treatment of ‘‘Phases of Quaker- 
ism,” and the effect of ‘‘Quaker Missions” and 
‘Adult Schools” on the Society, he describes 
three ‘‘tendencies of thought,” for it would 
be incorrect, he believes, to speak of ‘‘parties’’ 
among Friends in that country. These ten- 
dencies he names conservative, evangelical and 
intellectual, giving, one would judge, a clear 
description of them respectively. 

And for our readers’ information as to the 
attitude of the different periodicals under the 
name of Friends in England, and which repre- 
sents each of those tendencies of thought, we 
avail ourselves of the author’s own way of put- 
ting the matter. He says:— 


I may add that the views of the “ Evangelical” 
section of the Society chiefly find expression 
in the Friend, a weekly journal in which for- 
eign and home missions figure largely. The 
British Friend, a monthly magazine, was till 
1892 the exponent of that “Conservative” view, 
but at that time was taken over by the authors of 
a little work which made some stir in the Society 
shortly before that time, A Reasonable Faith. 
Since then it has been in the hands of those who 
believe that what the Society chiefly needs, in the 
way of literary leading, is a restatement of the 
original thoughts and experience of its founders, 
in the light of present knowledge, and with refer- 
ence to present problems. It voices, therefore, 
mainly the thoughts of the “ Intellectuals.” 
Present-Day Papers take a somewhat similar line, 
but is on a wider basis. The Quarterly Examiner 
admits thoughtful articles written from various 
standpoints. One and All is the organ of the 
Adult Schools. 


There are several other topics set forth in 
the pamphlet, as education, birthright mem- 
bership, philanthropy, war, social reform ; 
making the clear presentation of the general 
features of the Society satisfactorily complete 
for the class of readers before whom it was 
laid. It is a piece of work covering a ground 
never covered before ina handy form. Neither 
the author nor we are in unity with all the 
facts or ideas expressed, without which his 
presentment would not have been complete; 
but his enabling us to behold the features of 
Friends’ situation in Great Britain is a service 
of no small help to an inquirer. 





Religious Labor. 

Gathered from an exercise of John Pease in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting week, 1845. 

There is but une way for usall. Repentance 
toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
lie at the foundation. But however precious 
thy faith, there must be a confession before 
the world. It must be seen in thy conversa- 
tion, thy attire, thy demeanor before men. 


The spot of the Lord’s children must be thy 


spot. The Lord has an inexhaustible supply 
of treasures, but they are only known in their 
fullness by those who wear his yoke, neither 
tarrying behind their Guide—neither terrified 
by the frowns, nor lingering on account of the 
smiles of a world that lieth in wickedness. I 
have often been struck with the agreement of 
the different parts of the Holy Scriptures. 
**The people that dwell therein” shall be for- 
given their iniquities; but they are also those 
who follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 
It is meet, dear young friends, that you should 
not tarry behind your Guide; it is meet that 
you should bring all your tithes into his store- 
house; it is meet you should tread the just 
man’s path, and the just live by faith. But 
when the heart is touched with a sense of the 
Lord’s goodness, when a degree of warmth is 
kindled within us and a desire is felt to be of 
some service in his cause, then the unwearied 
adversary of our souls takes advantage of this 
warmth to persuade us to run before our Guide. 
When the enemy finds that he has not been 
able to make us tarry behind our Guide, then 
he strives to engage us in hurrying forward 
before the time of his bidding. Dear young 
friends, my spirit craves for you a larger ex- 
perience of the life of the Spirit; I long for 
you to have more spiritual-mindedness, greater 
devotion and dedication. But I am concerned 
to put you on your watch. When you may be 
aroused from a state of lethargy, and feel 
anxious to do something to serve your Lord, 
remember that the wrath of man worketh n ot 
the righteousness of God; the will of man pro- 
motes not the glory of God. The power of 
God must circumscribe our zeal. The rising 
of his power is to be patiently waited for and 
followed in the meekness of wisdom. 

I do not remember these things ever opening 
before me in the same way, but I am led to 
read over the lines of my experience. I re- 
member when I thought I could do something 
in the service of the Lord; I hada zeal for God, 
but it was not according to knowledge, and I 
was ready to say, Come and see my zeal for 
the Lord of hosts. But oh! the mercy to one 


so unworthy—I felt the seal placed on the door 


of my lips, and was restrained from running in 
my own will. But I was assured that after 
that which was for the sword had been given 
to the sword, and that which was for the fire 
to the fire, and that which was for the hammer 
to the hammer, then the Lord would give me 
an offering to be placed on his holy altar. It 
might be only comparable to the first flower of 
spring, or the two mites which were cast into 
the treasury, but it was of the Lord’s prepar- 
ing, and was sealed to my spirit with an answer 
of peace. And what has been the effect of 
this? When I see my young friends bringing 
forth the fruits of that which is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle and easy to be en- 
treated, I rejoice; but when I see them wise 


in that wisdom which is not peaceable, that 





can not be approached, that makes them think 
they know better than their elders—whose zeal 
burns instead of warming—lI feel that they are 
strangers to the Shepherd’s tent. Oh! the 
preciousness of the Shepherd’s tent. 

The Lord knows that it has long been con- 
genial to my feelings to remind my young 
friends that ‘‘the Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” 
and the servant who saith, ‘‘Here am 1, send 
me’”’ It is a doctrine I have often had to de- 
clare in my own land to our preciously visited 
young friends. But I must also proclaim the 
restraining power of Him who is high and holy, 
who is not only a ‘‘Sun” to lead his people, 
but a “‘Shield to guard them; who not only 
goeth before them, but condescends to be 
their rear-ward. Trust in the Lord with all 
your hearts, and lean not to your own under- 
standing. Do not allow your minds to be con- 
fused with abstract doctrines; be not dismayed 
at your inability to comprehend fully the mys- 
teries of redemption. Remember the words 
of our Redeemer, ‘‘I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.”’ It 
is those who do the will of their heavenly 
Father, who shall know of the doctrine. As 
these continue to do his will, there will bea 
growth in the knowledge, so that ‘‘the light 
of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, 
and the light of the sun as the light of seven 
days.’’ ‘‘Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
Zion, city of our God.” 

Now do not let the enemy persuade you to 
stand aloof and to feel discouraged at the 
magnitude of your sins, as if the precious 
promises were not for you. Receive with 
meekness the engrafted Word. Do not be too 
much discouraged at the state of things; do 
not go to the war uncalled; do not touch the 
Ark unbidden. But I feel that these remarks 
are not so much applicable to you at the pres- 
ent time as they are for a time to come. 
Dwell in the Shepherd’s tent, and so long as 
thy loins are girded and thy lamp trimmed and 
burning do not be troubled that thou art kept 
as a servant in waiting. A skilful general 
selects from the army some who are placed in 
the fore-front of the battle. He stations others 
where they are less actively employed, and 
then again there is the body of reserve. Yes, 
my friend, let us not forget that there is in 
the Lord’s army a body of reserve. We may 
be doing Him service though we only stand 
and wait. Some of you, my dear young friends, 
may be kept in reserve until wanted for a future 
day. Do not leave the Shepherd’s tent. I 
have known what it was to abide in the Shep- 
herd’s tent. But when the call is certainly 
sounded in your ears, ‘‘Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come,’’ do not tarry one moment. I 
seem to see ina remarkable manner the beauty 
of the Church of Christ, without spot or blem- 
ish, all made of stones cut and squared, though 
the sound of the hammer is not heard in the 
building; but the holy Head of the Church must 
fit and square and prepare every stone. Each 
individual member is a stone in this glorious 
Church, but in its glory we have nothing to 
do; it is He that must make without spot or 
blemish. Some are more like ornaments to 
the building; some are deep and hidden, es- 
sential to its strength. Oh, the beauty and 
harmony of such abody! Though it be formed 
of many members, yet they are all united under 
one holy Head. Bright is that constellation 
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in the spiritual firmament, in which all keep 
their places, like the heavenly orbits, without 
jar or conflict, though varying in service, in 
size and in brightness, and showing forth their 
Maker’s handiwork. 





For “ THe FRIenp.” 
William Hone. 


An American woman residing for a time in 
England, became much interested in the occu- 
pants of an adjoining cottage the head of 
which was a man in years and evidently one of 
great power of mind, but what attracted her 
most was his evident piety, manifested by his 
devotions to the reading of the Bible. An in- 
valid and spending his time much in the open 
air, he carried one always with him and fre- 
quently gathered his family about him to listen 
to some passage which had impressed him. 
This man, so pious and so devoted to the study 
of the Scriptures, she found was no other than 
William Hone, once noted as an infidel and a 
reviler of sacred things. A wave of infidelity 
swept over Great Britain about 1825, and the 
writings of Thomas Paine and others of like 
character, were disseminated among the work- 
ing classes with such fatal effect, that in some 
places they made bon-fires of their Bibles in 
honor of this ‘‘apostle of liberty.”’ Of this 
infidel conspiracy William Hone was one of the 
ablest leaders, a man who did not hesitate to 
use the most sacred subjects as vehicles for his 
ribald satires. His father belonged to a small 
sect who broke off from the Methodists in John 
Wesley’s time, and so bitter was their feeling 
that among them John Wesley was always spok- 
en of as ‘‘the child of the devil,” ‘‘and I had,” 
said Wm. Hone, ‘‘a most terrific idea of this 
child of the devil.” 

William’s greatest delight as a child was to 
go to school and sit on a stool by the side of 
his teacher, who by her kind and gentle ways, 
exercised a happy influence over a very way- 
ward nature. His first great sorrow was when 
the teacher was taken sick and he could no 
longer go to school. The child grieved so that 
on the third day he was taken to see her. 
‘*There,’’ he says, ‘‘lay my poor teacher, death 
was upon her countenance, but I loved her all 
the same.” He got his stool and sat by her 
bed; a feeling of awe came over him. Pres- 
ently the invalid said to an attendant, ‘‘Is he 
coming?” ‘‘I sat still, wondering who it could 
be.’’ At length the woman said, ‘‘Oh, ma’am, 
John Wesley has come!” Then I was to see 
‘*the child of the devil.’’ I heard steps on the 
stairs, every step increased my terror, and | 
trembled for my poor teacher. At length the 
door opened and a venerable old man entered, 
with shining silver hair waving about his shoul- 
ders, with, it seemed to me, the countenance 
of an angel and the sweetest smile. The teacher 
seemed so glad to see him, and after talking 
awhile a table was brought out and there | 
saw the bread and wine, the same as at my 
father’s chapel. When it was over he noticed 
me and laying his hand on my head, said, ‘‘God 
bless you, my child and make you a good man.”’ 
This then was ‘‘the child of the devil.”” I never 
saw J. Wesley again, but from that hour I did 
not believe anything of a religious nature that 
I heard from my father, or at. the chapel. I 
felt, though I could not have expressed it, how 
wretched such enmity was among professed 
Christians, and so I lost all confidence in my 


father and his religious friends, and at length 
in all religion.” 


usual penance under his father’s government, 
was for a slight offence, to get by heart a chap- 
ter in the Bible. 
on the garret stairs, poring over the penal 
chapter, | became so angry that I threw the 
book down the steps, saying, ‘‘When I’m a 


his resolve, for thirty years he never looked 


















when the glorious luminary sinks without a 
cloud to obscure its brightness.”” On ——, 
(date not remembered) Wm. Hone, still known 
to thousands only as the arch blasphemer, fell 
aw in Jesus, another trophy of redeeming 
ove. 

On the fly-leaf of his Bible were written 
these lines :— 


“The proudest heart that ever beat 
Has been subdued in me; 
The wildest will that ever rose 
To scorn thy cause or aid thy foes 
Is quelled, my God, by thee. 


“Thy will and not my will be done, 
Thy cause be ever thine; 
Receiving thee, the mighty Word, 
I hail thee Christ, my King, my Lord, 
And make thy name my sign.” 


Some other items I have read concerning 
this remarkable conversion, but I can not gather 
them. This much I am clear in. 


It tended in the same direction, that the 


He says, ‘‘Sitting one day 


man I|’]] never open you.”’ Too well he kept 
into it. He attained a reputation secured to 
no other advocate of what was called popular 
reform, liberty of the press, etc.; nor did he 
hesitate to ridicule the most sacred subjects. 
Among other of his publications in this line, 
was a parody on the liturgy of the church of 
England. Seizing on this, the government 
prosecuted him for blasphemy. On his trial 
before lord Ellenborough, Hone, declining legal 
aid, defended himself and spoke for two days 
in support of freedom of the press and like 
issues; this in the presence of an immense con- 
course of people, and he was acquitted by the 
jury in spite of the best efforts of the court 
to secure his conviction. The people testified 
their approval by a liberal contribution, which 
was soon squandered; also his health was per- 
manently impaired by the excessive exertions 
and excitement at the trial. In relating this 
account to our late friend, Elizabeth Russel, 
she told me that she well remembered seeing 
Wm. Hone’s book-store, near London bridge, 
and that he had in his window a caricatured 
representation of the last day, the Almighty 
sitting in judgment, etc. I could hardly be- 
lieve this would have been allowed of, but per- 
haps the former defeat disinclined the authori- 
ties to interfere. 

What caused Wm. Hone to be considered as 
one of the most determined opponents of reve- 
lation was a cheap edition of what he called 
the apocryphal gospels. He who leads the 
blind by a way they know not, saw in this 
book the means of leading him to a knowledge 
of the Truth. ‘‘When I found,” says he, 
‘‘what an outcry there was raised about my 
book, I said to myself, what have I done?” 
and he set himself to read the Testament which 
for thirty-five years he had not looked into. 
**As I read,” said he, solemnly raising his 
hands, ‘‘oh, what a flood of light burst in upon 
me. I became a convert to those principles in 
which I had been educated, but which were so 
sadly neutralized by the uncharitable enmities 
of those who professed them.” Many trials 
were meted out to him, poverty and ill-health, 
but no murmur ever escaped his lips; no cloud 
ever diminished his faith, nor did any specula- 
tions ever disturb that trust in salvation by 
Christ alone on which he rested. The recol- 
lection of his long course of impiety and his 
godless satires, humbled, but could not over- 
whelm him. In regard to it he used to say, 
“* Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief.” It was a cher- 
ished purpose of his later life to write an ac- 
count of his conversion as a testimony to the 
Truth. He says, ‘‘But in attemping it, my 
conflicts are indescribable.” This purpose, 
though continually reverted to, was not accom- 
plished. Of his death we have only this notice 
by one of his daughters: ‘‘My father has passed 
away, and his close reminds me of such a sun- 
set as we have often at this season of year, 


J. K. 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION.—The question has 
often been raised: Can a Christian consistently 
enter the legal profession? The question seems 
to have an answer in the example of a few 
Christian lawyers. There are so few Christian 
men who have retained their integrity in the 
legal profession, that the study of law by men 
has been discouraged by Christian parents. 
The great mass of lawyers are more noted for 
their willingness to screen the guilty and make 
void the law, than for their earnest desire that 
justice and right should prevail. This has led 
the Christian public to believe that the profes- 
sion presents peculiar temptations, which few 
young men are able to resist. It is true, how- 
ever, that a few of the many lawyers have 
resisted the corrupt practices around them, 
and shown themselves men of principle, and 
have served both their church and their coun- 
try with eminent grace and success. Christian 
statesmen are the need of our time. Our 
country needs sanctified talent and cultivated 
minds in the law, both to make and interpret 
laws for the people. If a young man is called 
of Gud to consecrate himself unselfishly to the 
interests of his country as a statesman, there 
is no other field where his talents are more 
needed or more likely to be a success. But 
great grace is required to overcome the in- 
fluences of the devil and the wicked world in 
that position. Let no Christian young man 
presume that he is sufficient in himself to meet 
and resist the temptations of such an occupa- 
tion, but at the same time let no one hesitate 
who leans on the help of the Spirit alone for 
safety.— Christian Instructor. 





PROGRESS does not consist necessarily, in 
new methods of work, or in new formulations 
of doctrine, or in new theories of philosophy, 
or in new forms of organization, but in new 
life and energy infused into Christian charac- 
ter, life and service. As Scripture defines our 
belief and duty, we are to go on unto perfec- 
tion. In the church, in which we have our 
birth and place, we are to advance along the 
lines which she has marked out for her mem- 
bership. Under divine tuition and guidance, 
we are to move in the orbits fixed by Provi- 
dence and grace, and develop to the noblest 
and fullest extent moral and gracious princi- 
ples.—Presbyterian. 
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The Power and Function of Quakerism. 

In a commendatory notice of a recent publi- 
cation entitled ‘‘The Society of Friends; its 
Faith and Practice,’’ by J. S. Rowntree, the 
London Spectator proceeds to speak of the So- 
ciety as follows: 

We have said ‘‘essentials,” but we might 
almost say ‘‘essential,” for Quakerism may 
almost be summed up in the belief, ‘‘the king- 
dom of God is within you.”’ It is one of the 
great subjects of eternal wonder and dispute 
that a religion whose great idea was expressed 
by its Founder in these mystic yet vital words 
should have—and that in a short time—allied 
itself with the powers of this world, of this 
secular order. Nothing is clearer than that 
Christ repudiated this world, this secular order, 
or than that He warned his disciples against 
its dread fascination. That disciple who leaned 
on the Master’s breast, and who assimilated 
his ideas most closely, has devoted his chief 
epistle to an elaboration of this doctrine, say- 
ing that love of the world is incompatible with 
love of the Father and the Son. He has also, 
in the Apocalypse, triumphed in the overthrow 
of world-power in the shape of the beast and 
the woman drunken with the blood of the saints. 
What would he have said could he have seen 
in vision the alliance, within two short centu- 
ries, of the church cemented with the blood of 
confessors and martyrs and the very world- 
power whose destruction he foretold? . . . 

During the long history of Christianity there 
has always been a tendency at moments of 
crisis to the creation of a party or sect in the 
Christian world of the pristine idea, of the 
early attitude of the infant church. When 

ceremonialism threatened to drown the simple 
doctrine of Jesus with the contents of pagan 
worship and ritual, when the world was mani- 
festly too much with Christian men, a few pious 
souls have always turned with longing to the 
creed of immediate vision, to the voice of God 
in the soul, with no altar, priest, or inter- 
mediary of any kind. The mystic attitude of 
the Fourth Gospel is combined with the ethics 
of the synoptics, and a new charm of Christian 
doctrine steals over the minds of those who 
believe that the kingdom is an inward one, 
and who see in an all but bare simplicity an 
attraction which the richest cathedral, with 
its dim religious light, cannot afford. For 
English people this attitude of mind is repre- 
sented in Quakerism, which is only one phase 
of a general fact. Germany has had its Quak- 
erism in Tauler in the Moravians; Italy in the 
early Franciscans, different, of course, in many 
ways, yet one with the Quakers in accepting 
the mystic and inward doctrine, and also, in 
accepting heartily the plain and obvious mean- 
ing of the ethics contained in the Sermon on 
the Mount, which the more conventional Chris- 
tianity has contrived to do without. 

Whatever view we may take of the necessity 
of the world-movement catching up in its swirl 
the stream of Christianity, we cannot ignore 
two great facts. In the first place, a kind of 
protest against the secularizing of Christianity 
must constantly be made; and, second, the 
Quakers, in making that protest, are certainly 
nearer to the teaching of Christ than is the 
more conventional Christianity. Even Puri- 
tanism, itself a revolt from Anglican smooth 
uniformity and ultra-ceremonialism, soon was 
tempted to fall from its high estate, to be 















entangled in public intrigue, and to commit 
some of the very sins which it had laid at the 
door of Anglicanism. Then it was that the 
Society of Friends stood forward to witness 
for the simple gospel in this land. 
admit extravagance and folly, if we like, but 
when all is said and done the services rendered 
by George Fox cannot be overestimated. The 














We may 


idea of a simple Christ life, with its absolute 


fidelity, its bold demeanor in face of all the 


powers of the world, its yea being yea, its nay 
nay, its worship of the heart, its loyalty to 
Divine command, is so complete that, in the 
present writer’s opinion, it has presented to 
our people the highest ideal of religion which 
has been known since Wycliffe. It would be too 
long a task to show also that, if we are to take 
up the New Testament without bias we must 
admit that these Quaker ideals are nearer to 
the plain teaching of Christ than any other. 
Puritanism as a whole unfortunately took its 
principles more from the Old than from the 
New Testament. The organized church has 
invariably fallen back on tradition, and New- 
man argues that we can only defend the 
church on the assumption of the doctrine of 
development, not from the words and acts of 
the Founder of the church. In the contro- 
versy always going on between Puritanism 
and the church, it is assumed on both sides 
that Christ intended to found a great visible 
communion with sacraments and rites. But 
Quakerism will not have this, it stands by the 
simple ideas of Christ regnant within the soul, 
to which He binds himself by a mystic union 
which needs no celebration in the way ap- 
proved by the church. Nay, it goes farther, 
and expressly implies that all ceremonies tend 
to obscure the vision of God from the eyes of 
the soul. 

The dangers of such a noble creed are mani- 
fest, for it is, and will probably remain, a 
creed for the few. But to the mysticism of 
the Quaker faith is attached the ethics of prac- 
tical Christianity. Never was there a creed 
which more fully combined the two elements 
of the religion of Christ. Faith without works 
is dead, urged the great practical apostle 
whose famous epistle Luther called ‘‘an epis- 
tle of straw.’’ But amere gospel of works 
will never satisfy the indefinite needs of the 
soul. Quakerism understood in its best minds 
both doctrines, and so did not fall into barren 
quietism on the one hand or bustling philan- 
thropy on the other. The greatest Quakers 
loved to commune in the stillness of the meet- 
ing-house, no one breaking the solemn silence 
unless called of the spirit to do so, but they 
also looked on the world and the dominion of 
darkness, and they determined to shed light 
on that darkness, not so much by preaching as 
by Christian practice. Charles Lamb, who 
loved the Quaker meeting, has told his readers 
to get by heart the ‘‘Journal of John Wool- 
man.’’ No better testimony could be given 
to all that is rare and high in Quakerism than 
these records of the doings and sayings of a 
poor man living in the last century in a small 
village in what is now the State of New Jer- 
sey. We are told sometimes that the retired 
simple man of the inner life does not under- 
stand the great world and its problems, that 
he is unpracticable, and so on. Had the teach- 
ings of Woolman been learnt, the United States 
would have been saved the horrors of the Afri- 


can slave trade, of the ‘“‘domestic institution’ 
in the South, and the hugest civil war in his- 
tory, with its incalculable losses and misery. 
At about the same time an English Quaker 


lady, Elizabeth Fry, was taking up a duty 
which statesmen and preachers had neglected, 
a duty which called for a courage at least 
equal to that of the field of battle. She de- 
liberately sought out the most unhappy and 
degraded men and women England contained 
within her borders, and she began the great 
task of reforming our prisoners. The work 
both of John Woolman and of Elizabeth Fry 
did not proceed so much from the reason as 
from the heart—from a heart cleansed from 
all that is false, misleading, derived from pre- 
judice. They are exemplars of the saying of 
their Master, ‘‘If thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light.’’ How super- 
ficial in their presence seem the taunts of the 
‘*practical” man! How little the subjects of 
controversy! How the ambitions of the world 
sink into nothingness! Hers is the practical 
side of Christian quietism, with its heroic at- 
titude of the inner mind, derived from the 
blending of the inner Christian idea with the 
ethics of Christianity applied in the actual 
stress of life. We do not doubt the loveliness 
of many a saint, of many an obscure monk or 
priest, in the great guarded fold of the ortho- 
dox Christian Church. But for fidelity and 
courage, as well as for inward light shining in 
a dark world, where will you find the superior 
of these saints of Quakerism? The Society of 
Friends may well be proud of its record, even 
though it knows it is not likely to convert the 
wide world. [It may not well be proud.—Ep]. 

It may be necessary—we ourselves think it 
is—for the great, rough work-a-day world to be 
addressed and controlled by a stronger and 
more definite organization than that afforded 
by the Quaker rule; but even those who fully 
admit this, and believe in the necessity for or- 
dinary men of a visible church and a human 
organization, must acknowledge in the Friends 
the guardians of, and witnesses for, the higher 
spiritual life enjoined by our Lord. The world 
would be spiritually poorer without the Society. 





A Dam ACKOSsS THE NILE.—With the laying 
of the corner stone of the great dam across the 
Nile at Assouan by the Duke of Connaught re- 
cently, one of the most important enterprises 
for the development of Egypt was inaugurated. 
The work is probably the greatest undertaken 
in Egypt since the statement that nine-tenths 
of the Nile and its priceless sediments are 
poured into the Mediterranean—water and soil 
enough to create several Egypts run to waste. 
And some idea of the magnitude of the work 
may be gleaned from the fact that the dam is 
to be a huge wall of granite a mile and a quar- 
ter in length, seventy-six feet high in places, 
and thirty or forty feet in width. This enor- 
mous dam, unequaled by any similar structure 
existing, will intercept the current, and form 
on the south side a reservoir about six hundred 
and-seventy square miles in area, a vast shallow 
lake three times as big in superficies as the 
Lake of Geneva, and, according to computa- 
tion, impounding one thousand million tons of 
water. How large an extent of country may be 
fertilized from this reservoir cannot, of course 
be stated exactly, but it is computed at twenty- 
five hundred square miles. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Movement Against the Duel in Europe. 

A copy of L’Eglise Libre (The Free Church), 
a journal of evangelical reform, published in 
Paris, contains the following information (trans- 
lated): ‘‘The Marquis de Tacoli, an officer of 
the Austrian army, having refused last year, 
because of his religious principles, to fight a 
duel, has been deprived of his rank. Count 
Ledochowski, his friend, having sustained him 
in this course and having manifested the same 
sentiments, has been treated in the like manner. 

‘*Public opinion has been greatly moved by 
these facts. The two officers have received 
letters of warm sympathy not only from Cath- 
olics, but from men of all religious beliefs and 
from all parts of Austria and Germany. The 
foremost and the most ringing was that from the 
Infant, Alphonso de Bourbon. Thanks to the 
initiative of this prince, leagues against the 
duel will soon be formed in several countries. 
A committee has taken steps to form such a 
league in Paris, among its promoters being 
the wife of General de la Roque, former direc- 
tor of artillery in the Ministry of the Marine. 
— The project calls for the adhesion of 
all. Those who condemn the duel, whether 
in the name of their religious faith, whether 
simply in the name of philosophy or humanity, 
are invited to send in their adhesion.”’ 

It may be of interest to some to note that 
the paper containing the above item of inter- 
esting information, marked, was forwarded by 
Samuel B. Combe, a Friend, who will be re- 
membered as coming to Philadelphia upwards 
of twenty years ago to escape the conscrip- 
tion, giving lessons in French at Select School 
in this city and in other nearby places. He 
returned after the lapse of several years to 
his home near Montmeyran, province of Drome, 
southeast France. He could accommodate a 
few persons who might wish to study the lan- 
guage there, in the Rhone locality not far from 
the Maritime Alps. J. W. L. 


For “‘ THe FRIEND.”’ 
Lessons in “ Protestant” Romanism. 


A writer in the Episcopal Recorder, much 
concerned about the spread of ritualism and 
sacerdotalism, has lately examined a cate- 
chism, published and used in part of the Pro- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of New York, which 
he finds to be not so much full of the germs of 
Romanism, as to be Romanism pure and simple. 
It is entitled ‘‘Catholic Sunday Lessons,” its 
author being Arthur Ritchie, rector of St. Ig- 
natius Church, of the city named. Some ex- 
tracts which are cited will show the startling 
advances which have been made in corrupting 
the doctrine and practices of a religious de- 
nomination which has been always known as 
Protestant. 

In the matter of reverence, the youthful 
readers of this catechism are taught that ‘‘we 
should reverence the Altar and the Cross by 
bowing to them, and the Blessed Sacrament by 
bowing the knee. We should reverence the 
holy name of Jesus by bowing our heads, and, 
when we meet the clergy, by bowing to them.” 

Relative to purgatory, the following teach- 
ing appears identical with that imparted by 
the priests of the papacy: ‘‘The souls of bad 
people when they die go to hell; but the souls 
of good people go to purgatory, whence they are 
prepared for heaven. Here good people are 





punished for the sins they were not punished 
for in the world. Here people are made per- 
fectly holy. We can help souls in purgatory 
by praying that they may have refreshment, 
light and peace, but most of all by the holy 
sacrifice of the mass. After the saints get to 
heaven, we may pray to them and ask them to 
pray for us.’’ ‘‘The Church,” we are told, ‘‘calls 
Mary ‘Mother of God.’ We may say 
the Hail Mary! and after it say, ‘Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and 
in the hour of death, Amen.’ ’’ 

Having instructed the learners that there 
are two ‘‘sacraments of the gospel’’—baptism 
and the eucharist; and five ‘‘commonly called 
sacraments,” which it names, this catechism 
then propounds the so-called ‘‘real presence’’ 
as follows, ‘‘Three things are done in the eu- 
charist: (1) consecrating bread and wine into 
the body and blood of our Lord; (2) offering 
to God of the body and blood of our Lord; (8) 
eating and drinking uf the body and blood of 
our Lord. The power to consecrate bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ was 
given by our Lord to the priests of his church, 
and the priests do this when they say, ‘This is 
my body.’ ‘This is my blood.” We know that 
our Lord is present because He cannot be sepa- 
arated from his body and blood. We should 
adore our Lord in the eucharist by bending the 
knee. When there is no mass, we know that 
our Lord is present on the altar by the sanc- 
tuary lamp.” 

The duty of confession is thus enjoined, ‘‘If 
we have fallen into wilful sin since our last 
communion, we should go to confession before 
receiving again. Holy communion should be 
received before breakfast.” 

Upon the efficacy of the outward sacraments, 
of which it is said, there are ‘‘four for every- 
body,’’ the lesson is taught that ‘‘Baptism 
makes people members of Christ, the children 
of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 
Confirmation makes people strong, with the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. Penance makes 
people clean by washing away theirsins. And 
holy communion gives people the body and 
blood of our Lord. Faithful use of the sacra- 
ments will make people at the end of the world 
saints—and saints are perfectly holy people.” 

One other extract, upon the customs enjoined 
by the guide book will suffice. ‘‘Catholic cus- 
toms are, Bowing the head, bending the knee, 
signing ourselves with the cross and using holy 
water. We must bow the head when we pass 
the Altar or Cross, [the names of these attach- 
ments are thus capitalized as showing their 
putative high importance], and whenever our 
Lord’s name, Jesus, is mentioned. We should 
bend the knee before the blessed sacrament 
and at the incarnations in the creed. We ought 
to cross ourselves in church at the beginning 
and end of the service, at the end of the creed 
and Gloria, and at the absolution and benedic- 
tion. Also at home, when we begin and end 
our prayers, when we go to bed, and when we 
get up, and before and after our meals. We 
use holy water to remind us that we must have 
clean souls when we come to worship God.” 

It is well that we seek communion with our 
heavenly Parent through the Holy Spirit, which 
has been granted us, not only ‘‘before break- 
fast,’’ but ‘‘oftener than the returning day;’’ 
and it is also well to have a care that in the 
performance of this essential duty we fall not 


back into idolatry, having regard to the Lord’s 
memorable declaration to the woman of Samaria 
(in which is involved a distinct caution against 
the outward ceremonial of the prior dispensa- 
tion)“‘God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him, must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

It may be worth while to quote here the re- 
cent caution of General T. M. Harris, who was 
an officer of the Union army in the Civil War, 
and a member of the military commission that 
tried and condemned the assassins of Abraham 
Lincoln. In the course of some reminiscenses 
of his life, and some serious reflections upon 
the subject above considered, he remarks, ‘‘The 
relatives of the purple and scarlet woman are 
those who have more or less substituted a sen- 
suous for a spiritual worship, and these are 
numerous. Protestantism has ceased to pro- 
test, and is rather inclined not merely to fool- 
ishly accept this spiritual harlot as a branch 
of the true church of God, but to ape her mum- 
meries. Of these the apostle, were he present 
now, would find occasion to say, ‘1 am ashamed 
of you.’ There is found among most of the 
Protestant denominations a tendency to a sen- 
suous worship, and to the acceptance of holy 
days of Roman Catholic appointment.’’ 

It is interesting to remember, and rather 
sorrowfully so, in view of the foregoing state- 
ments, that the present year marks the five 
hundredth anniversary since the burning alive, 
in 1401, of William Sawtree, the first English- 
man who met a martyr’s death for opposing 
the abominations of popery. The principal 
articles against him were, that he had said, 
‘*He would not worship the cross on which 
Christ suffered, but only Christ that suffered 
upon the cross; that every priest and deacon 
is more bound to preach the word of God than 
to say particular services at the canonical 
hours; and that after the pronouncing of the 
sacramental words of the body of Christ, the 
bread remaineth of the same nature that it was 
before, neither doth it cease to be bread.’’ 

JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 





THE LoNGEsT DAy.—It is quite important 
when speaking of the longest day in the year, 
to say what part of the world we are talking 
about, as will be seen by reading the following 
list, compiled by the Lutheran Observer, which 
tells the length of the longest day in several 
places. How unfortunate, it says, are the 
children in Tornea, Finland, where Christmas 
is less than three hours in length. 

At Stockholm, Sweden, it is eighteen and 
one-half hours in length. 

At Spitzbergen, the longest day is three and 
one-half months. 

At London, England, and Bremen, Prussia, 
the longest day has sixteen and one-half hours. 

At Hamburg, in Germany, and Dantzig, in 
Prussia, the longest day has seventeen hours. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts 
from Fifth Month 21 to Seventh Month 22, 
without interruption. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, Si- 
beria, the longest day is nineteen hours, and 
the shortest five hours. 

Tornea, Finland, Sixth Month 21, brings a 
day nearly twenty-two hours long, and Christ- 
mas one less than three hours in length. 

At New York the longest day is about fifteen 
hours, and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 
hours. 
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“For Tue FRIEND.” 
A Place of Safety, the Quiet Habitation. 


‘*Look upon Zion, the city of our solemni- 
ties, thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet 
habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever 
be removed, neither any of the cords thereof 
be broken’’ (Isa. xxxiii: 20). 

The prophet no doubt had a clear sense given 
him of the solemnity, the quiet, the perfect 
security, the entire safety, for those who 
through faith and faithfulness had attained in 
their religious experience to a place in the new 
Jerusalem, where ‘‘old things have all passed 
away and all things are made new, and all things 
are of God.’’ Seeing that such a condition is 
attainable through the help of Christ, for we 
do not believe the prophet depicted a merely 
ideal state and experience, why should it not 
be our aim to attain to it, so that we have a 
safe habitation, ‘‘a strong city,’’ in this day 
of man’s building in his own wisdom; rather 
than be troubling ourselves about this taber- 
nacle building that is going on outside of the 
stakes and cords that denote, and enclose Zion’s 
boundaries? Some by their own literary at- 
tainments and research, build up a fair struc- 
ture that may have some semblance to a spirit- 
ual structure which may please those who, if 
it were possible, would like to see a spiritual 
building built of literary bricks; but we see 
that every pretended spiritual structure not 
being bounded by the everlasting stakes that 
bound the true tabernacle not secured by the 
cords that cannot be broken, is liable to be 
taken down and is often taken down and an- 
other built in the same wisdom and as unstable 
as the other. What a precious condition re- 
ligious society at large would be in, if every 
high attainment was just kept in its own proper 
sphere—literary knowledge, biblical research, 
scientific investigations. Has God given man 
the faculty to pursue those things in order to 
work out his spiritual ruin? Nay, verily! it 
is the abuse, and not the use of our abilities 
which works our ruin. And that abuse may be 
in the line of striving to reach heights by the 
human intellect alone, unaided by that power 
which reveals secrets, which the wisdom of 
man can neverreach. ‘‘The secret things be- 
long unto the Lord our God; but those things 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our 
children forever, that we may do all the words 
of this law.’’ (Deut. xxix: 29.) 

But is not man in his intellectual pride 
seeking to pry into those ‘‘secret things which 
belong unto the Lord our God,’’ whilst he sets 
by or even ignores those things which have 
been revealed in ages past, and which revela- 
tion present owns as truth? But the writer of 
these feeble lines has no wish, or literary ability, 
to enter into combat in the open field with those 
intellectual giants of our day. His concern is 
for those who profess to wait for those things 
“that are revealed which belong unto us and 
to our children forever. Here is the lasting 
dispensation, ‘‘a tabernacle that shall not be 
taken down.’’ Those who know for themselves 
“Jerusalem the quiet habitation,’’ ‘“‘have a 
strong city; salvation will God appoint for walls 
and bulwarks.’’ There might be danger from 
open combat in this our day, but there is perfect 
safety in enduring a siege, in a city with sal- 


we want? Will not the Lord care for his own 
adopted children, and for his ewn cause? And 
the nearer his children keep to Him the more 
his power will be exalted through them, and 
the standard of Truthexalted. The great need 
in this our day is that the principles we pro- 
fess should be lived out in our daily lives. This 
inward principle, this grace of God of which 
the apostle testified as bringing salvation is 
too high for the ‘“‘Higher criticism” ever to 
reach, and too deep for it ever to fathom. 
This is the ‘‘foundation of God which standeth 
sure. This being the case, that the foundation 
of it ‘‘standeth sure’’ that it leads into the 
‘quiet habitation,’’ ‘‘a city of solemnities,” a 
‘tabernacle that shall not be taken down,” 
bounded by stakes divinely set, immovable and 
fastened one to the other in a continuous line 
of religious experiences as with cords which 
cannot be broken. A strong city with impreg- 
nable walls and bulwarks. Shall we not trust 
it? Are we not safe within it, though human 
intellect and a misguided energy should bring 
all its powers to play against its walls? We 
may well lament over such misguided energy 
and pray earnestly for such who may be thus 
engaged, yet these will have their day. But 
when their day is past, spiritual Zion, the new 
Jerusalem, will still remain intact. O, then 
that all might be willing to have all their in- 
tellectual powers, whether large or small, 
brought under the sanctifying power of the 
Lord’s holy Spirit, so that they might have 
their place in the strong city, and drink of 
that river ‘‘the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God, the holy place of the 
tabernacle of the Most High. God is in the 
midst of her; she shall not be moved; God will 
help her, and that right early’’ (Ps. xlvi: 4, 5). 
But as human nature is much the same in 
this day as in the past generations, we still 
have need to heed the same injunction that 
Paul gave to the Hebrews: ‘‘ Ye have need of 
patience, that after having done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise.” After 
having done ‘‘the will of God” there is still 
need of patience that we may inherit ‘‘the 
promise of an eternal inheritance.’’ So with- 
out this patience even those who serve the Lord 
may miss of the promised inheritance. What 
a warning this should be to all. The zealous 
should have patience with those who they may 
think lack in true zeal, whilst those of less 
ardent temperaments should exercise that vir- 
tue toward those whose zeal, in their view, 
outruns prudence. The promise of the spirit 
through John, when upon the isle of Patmos, 
to the Church of Philadelphia of old, was, ‘‘Be- 
cause thou hast kept the word of my patience, 
I also will keep thee in the hour of temptation, 
which shall come upon all the world, to try 
them that dwell upon the earth. Behold, I 
come quickly; hold that part which thou hast, 
that no man take thy crown’’ (Rev. ii: 10, 11). 
T. H. W. 


ised for all time. ‘‘His bread shall be given 
him; his waters shall be sure.”’ What more do 





THE seven thousand silent ones were worth 
more to Elijah than the shouting hosts of Car- 
mel.— The Ram’s Horn. 





Donec is the proper end of doctrine, and it 


vation as the Divinely appointed material for | is the way which Christ commends of knowing 
walls and bulwarks, and there is provision prom- | it. 


A Religious Concern. 


[Irrespective of the question involved, place 
is given to the following as an honest religious 
exercise of an individual. We cannot, how- 
ever, expect this to serve as a forerunner in 
our columns of argumentations pro and con, so 
very likely to proceed on other grounds.—Eb.] 

I have been brought under deep exercise, 
and the language of my soul has been, ‘‘Spare 
thy people, O, Lord, and give not thy heritage 
to reproach.”’ It has seemed to me a time for 
great care. Israel has come to a place where 
two ways meet, a crisis; what will be the re- 
sult? Is there to be a lowering, a yielding to 
the enemy in anywise, how well soever he is 
disguised? I desire and pray there may not. 
‘Watchman, what of the night, watchman, 
what of the night?” The watchman said, ‘‘The 
morning cometh, and also the night. If ye will 
inquire, inquire ye; return, come.’’ The 
watchman was true, viewing not things as 
they may appear, but as they really are. So 
need we to-day. Israel is assailed, but Israel’s 
God liveth and will deliver the true Israel of 
God. If we would inquire, so may we each 
return and come; returning to the place of 
true waiting, and come unto Him who is still 
the revealed will of God. It is this and this 
only that must be our dependence in all mat- 
ters, even if they appear trivial; so be it, 
saith my soul. If we do not understand things 
we have not come to see, may we not go about 
to change, to suit our partial vision, but seek 
to know his will, to come to the true Light, 
which lighteth every one that cometh into the 
world Such has presented as I have taken 
pen under exercise, on account of a proposi- 
tion made in the Yearly Meeting relative to 
the Meeting for Sufferings, which the convinc- 
ing testimony of my heart is ayainst in the 
renewings of Life, and under a bowed sense 
of our accountability unto God as individuals 
and a people. 

Cyrus COOPER. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


Enoch and Catharine Carter, of Kansas, were, 
bv a recent account, in Indiana, in the limits of 
Western Yearly Meeting for religious service, with 
minutes to attend all the meetings and families. 





Edwin P. Sellew and his wife, C. Virginia Sel- 
lew, with approval of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, have a prospect of attending New England 
Yearly Meeting at Westerly, R. L., in Sixth Month 
next, and having religious service as ministers in a 
few other parts of New England. 





A vist to this country from John Bellows is in 
near prospect—a prominent English Friend, whose 
labors both in Russia and elsewhere in behalf of 
the Doukhobors have been valuable. 


Eli Harvey attended a meeting at Marshallton 
on Seventh-day forenoon of last week, and at Bir- 
mingham in the afternoon. On First-Day morning 
attended the meeting in Wilmington, Del., and in 
the evening at Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. In 
Meetings announced last week his companion, 
Thomas Elmore, was unable to be with him. 


Mary B. Test, with her companions, attended 
the three Monthly Meetings held in this city the 
past week, and on First-day Malvern Meeting in 
the forenoon and Westtown School Meeting in the 
afternoon. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StaTes.—A despatch from Washington says 
that Minister Rockhill, Special Commissioner at Pekin, is 
acting under broad instructions from the State Depart- 
ment to do all within his power to restrain the unneces- 
sary shedding of blood. His presence with the Ministers 
in their consideration of the subject of punishments of 
provincial officials is therefore distinctly palliative and 
deterrent. 

The national debts of the world aggregated more than 
$30,000,000,000 at the close of the nineteenth century, 
or ten times as much as in the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century. It may be said that the growth of na- 
tional wealth has about kept pace with that of national 
indebtedness, since national wealth in the cases where it 
can be measured is to-day ten times as great as at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and the national in- 
debtedness, where it can be measured, is to-day about ten 
times what it was at the beginning of the century. This 
enormous increase in national indebtedness is chiefly the 
result of wars, standing armies and works of public utility. 

The Cuban Commissioners, who have been in conference 
with the President and Secretary of War Root, have com- 
pleted their labors here, and will next make a report to 
the Cuban Constitutional Convention. The President and 
his advisers were without authority to act or to give any 
promises that the Platt amendment would be materially 
modified, as Congress alone, which passed the amendment, 
has power to change it. It is believed, however, in Wash- 
ington, that their visit will improve the relations between 
the two countries. They have returned homewards. 

A line of steamships to connect Chicago with German 
ports has been established, by way of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. The first steamer, called 
The Northwestern, started Fourth Month 24th. It is ex- 
pected to arrive in about twenty-four days. 

The recent rise of the Missouri River has caused great 





























































Third Month consumed 85,000 barrels of crude petroleum 
as fuel on its engines, and yet it has many engines which 
are not yet equipped for burning oil. The Southern Pa- 
cific is also steadily increasing its consumption of oil. 

A solid train of fifty cars, containing peanuts, left Nor- 
folk on the 27th for Chicago, via the New York, Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk Railroad. 

The committee appointed on a proposed revision of the 
creed of the Presbyterian Church, have prepared a report 
in which they recommend a change in its credal state- 
ment, which would include among other things its belief 
that “ God is not willing that any one should perish, nor 
is it the decree of God, but the wickedness of their own 
hearts, which shuts some men out from the salvation 
freely and lovingly offered in Christ Jesus to all sinners.” 

Over 35,000 persons in Illinois belong to associations 
interested in preserving and fostering the birds of the 
State. 

There were 485 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 4 more than the previous 
week and 133 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 268 were males and 217 females: 73 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 79 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 6 of diphtheria ; 
14 of cancer; 13 of apoplexy, and 7 of typhoid fever. 

Corton closed on a basis of 8§c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.10 to $2.25; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.90. 

GRaAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 804 to 81c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 50 to 50}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 34$c. 

Beer CATTLE.—Best, 5§ to 5$c.; good, 5 to 5}c.; me- 
dium, 43 to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 4§ to 5c.; good, 44 to 43c.; 
common, 43 to 4$c.; spring lambs, $4.00 to $6.00 per head. 


the new remedy will be placed at the disposal of the 
public. 

Surgeon Gorgas, the chief sanitary officer of Ha 
reports that the general death rate of that city for Third 
Month is lower than at any time since 1889, comparing 
favorably with great ports of the world. Dr. Gorgas 
thinks the destruction of mosquitoes has brought it about. 

It is said that the permanent Court of International 
Arbitration will convene at The Hague on the second an- 
niversary of the Conference, Fifth Month 15th. 

A despatch from Buenos Ayres says Dr. C. L. Villas has 
announced a treatment for tuberculosis which has been 
successfully used in fifty cases in a hospital in that city. 
Dr. Villar did not divulge the character of his serum, but 
it is known to be a yellow fluid. Hypodermic injections 
are made, varying in quantity every second, third, fourth 
or fifth day, according to the individual cases. Argentine 
physicians have been invited to investigate the alleged 
cures by the serum treatment. 

A recent census shows the total population of India to 
be over 294 millions. That of British India included in 
the above is over 231 millions. The small increase since 
1891 of 2.42 per cent. is attributed to successive famines 
and the plague. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—Second Annual 
Conference, at Friends’ School, Main and Coulter Streets, 
Germantown, Phila., on Seventh-day, Fifth Month 11th. 

AFTERNOON SESSION —2. 30 o'clock. 

. Executive Business. 
Report of Westtown School . . Wm. F. Wickersham. 
. Report of Friends’ Select School J. Henry Bartlett. 
. Report of G’town Friends’ School Davis H. Forsythe. 
. Report of Moorestown Academy William F. Overman. 
. Report of Schools under the care 

of the Educational Committee 


Om CO Do 


; ; Hocs.— Western, 8} to 8%c. ae ; 
havoc on the Kansas side, and the towns of Wathena and| forgign.— A Paris despatch says that Russia and sé ——- a sag J a Anna Walton. 
Elwood are in danger of being swept away. The river | ¥rance will advance to China the funds necessary to pay | Girls ppe Thomas K. Bro 
has shifted to the west fully half a mile, causing great | the war indemnities, and that the scheme is being dis- ° oe . Brown. 


losses to bottom lands. 

The percentage of the total exports of the United 
States, taken by different groups of countries, is shown 
by the following table: 


8. Discussion. 


EVENING SESSION—7.15 o'clock. 
1. Our Schools from a Business 


cussed by the French Foreign Minister and Russian au- 
thorities at St. Petersburg. Russia is to retain Manchuria 
as a pledge for the loan. 


A Pekin despatch says : The Chinese say there is in- Man's Point of View. . . . Samuel R. Shipley. 
Per cent. tense feeling throughout the provinces against foreigners, , ° Samuel L. Allen. 
Great Britain and Ireland........... iiebaccccamabeaa 41.71 | largely because of the harsh treatment the Chinese have | 2 Discussion by Thomas Scattergood, Joel Cadbury, and 
British colonies and dependencies..................++ 12.17 | received from the Germans. others. , 
All Continental Europe........... a at aoe 34.57 | The German commander in China, Count von Waldersee,| Teachers, members of school committees, patrons of 
All South America and Central America plus Mex- reports that his troops had serious conflicts with the | °° schools, and others interested in education are in- 


ico, Cuba, Porto Rico and all other Latin- Amer- 


Chinese troops on the 23rd and 24th ult, near the Great | Vited to attend this Conference. A light supper will be 


SGN NIN ssc; sstiihsbbepe vesboneaeonkubesetociies 7.50 | Wall, in which the latter were defeated with heavy losses, | 8¢Tved at the School. Those expecting to be present will 
All Africa (except British) ...........sseceeeseseesereee -28 A despatch from Shanghai says : “ An imperial decree please notify Davis H. FORSYTHE, 
All Asia (except British), including China, Japan, has been issued appointing a Board to inquire fully into Main and Coulter Streets, Germantown. 
WO. otsdebinanabtbasinunian nnaniiascppineansvecsepineses 2.95 | the question of reforms, to select those most feasible ie el le: a tae ‘ 
All Oceanica (except British)...........cccccocccesesces 79 | and important for the safety and welfare of the Empire, NorIce. Friends who wish to enter Rew pupils at 
ae Friends’ Select School for the term beginning in next 
Philippine Islands.........+...ssseserceseeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee .03 and report the matter to the Emperor, who, after return- Ninth Month, will kindly make application before Fifth 
IE .. cccnssatecinenkatenthies apenbeinkes dialagaescaume 00.00 Se ee ee ee Month Ist. J. HENRY BARTLETT, Sup’t. 


Empress, to the suggested reforms, will issue rescripts in 
accordance therewith.” 

The latest news from China indicates that order is 
being restored rapidly, and that the native authorities are 
competent to resume the reins of government. 

Great destitution exists in parts of China, from lack 
of food, and one account states that 11,000,000 people 
are likely to suffer, unless relieved by help from outside. 

A special despatch from Vienna says the Czar has 
signed a degree expelling Count Tolstoi from Russia, and 
that the decree has been served. 

A despatch from Berlin says : “The National Zeitung 
prints a version of the letter that Count Leo Tolstoi ad- 
dressed to the Czar and the Cabinet. It protested against 
the system of forcibly suppressing intellectual and politi- 
cal progress, and counseled the liberation of the peas- 
ants from despotic treatment, the removal of all barriers 
of enlightenment and the free profession of any faith. 
The letter concludes : ‘This appeal have I, Leo Tolstoi, 
written, not as a personal conviction, but as the convic- 
tion of millions belonging to Russian intelligence.’ The 
correspondent asserts that the letter has made the deepest 
impression throughout Russia.” 

A party of Philadelphia capitalists propose to start a 
system in Mexico for the employment of peat in the gen- 
eration of heat and power. Coal costs an average price 
of $20 per ton, while the quantity of peat declared to be 
equivalent in heating value to a ton of coal can be de- 
livered for $2. 

The Australian scientists, Professor Loeffler and Dr. 
Uhlenruth, announce that they have discovered serum 
which will protect animals against the foot and mouth 
diseases. This serum affords to animals inoculated with 
it immunity from four to eight weeks against infection 
from the disease. It is said as soon as Drs. Loeffler and 
Uhlenruth receive the authorization of the Government 


1 

In 1875 the value of the exports of the United States 
was less than $500,000,000 ; in 1900 it was nearly $1,- 
500,000,000, or $35,000,000 greater than that of Great 
Britain, which holds the second place as an exporter, or 
$400,000,000 greater than that of Germany, which is 
third on the list of exporting countries. 

The Governor of New York has signed the bill author- 
izing women taxpayers in villages and towns to vote on 
propositions to expend money for public purposes. 

A track is to be built along the Miami and Erie canal 
in Ohio, and the boats will be towed by electric motors. 
Experiments with the system have demonstrated its feasi- 
bility. 

Under the plan adopted by Secretary Root for the or- 
ganization of the army under the Reorganization act of 
last Congress, the strength of the military establishment 
will consist of 76,787 enlisted men. 

Conservative estimates place the number of persons 
rendered homeless by the floods in the Ohio valley at more 
than 11,000. The total property loss is estimated at $2,- 
745,000. Prompt assistance is needed in many cases. 

Statistics show that the gold production of the Cripple 
Creek district in Colorado up to the close of the Fourth 
Month makes a grand total of over $100,000,000. Gold 
was first discovered there in 1889. 

A despatch from Elkhorn, Wis., of the 28th, says: The 
new comet which was observed yesterday at the Yerkes 
Observatory, at Williams Bay, is said by the astronomers 
to be the brightest that has appeared for nineteen years. 
About twenty minutes before sunrise it could be plainly 
seen, although the sky was quite light. It was of an 
erange color, with two prominent kites or streamers. It 
remained visible until fifteen minutes or more after sun- 
rise, when it faded away in the growing light. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway during 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOoL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WiLuiaM F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to _ 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 








Diep, at Chester Hill, Morgan County, Ohio, Fourth 
Month 20th, 1901, at the home of his parents, Ropert N. 
Morris, son of Samuel and Mary E. Morris ; a member of 
Chesterfield Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, 
aged eleven years, three months and twenty days. He 
was of affectionate disposition, patient in all his afflic- 
tions, which were many, ending in hasty consumption. 
He always appreciated gifts, a flower or any token of love 
given him, until near the close, or as long as conscious. 
We feel the blessed assurance that our loss is his eternal 
gain, that he is gone to one of the many mansions not 
made with hands, that blissful home where there is no 
more parting, sickness, or sorrow. 








WILLIAM 4. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 


